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ABSIBACT . , . _ 

••Thought refora** is a calculated stfaiegj of social 
action designed to convert individushls to another ideclogj. through a 
Idng^te^a process, during vhiCb threat underlies all experiences. In 
this article, part of the ^Freedoa of Speech Hevftletter insights 
froB & pbenosenological viev of rhetoric are used tc explain^ the 
nature tmd iipact of thought refori. The follcving topics are \ 
discussed: the definition and basic proce:^s of thought refora, the 
five stages in the systea 6f th^o>ught refcra developed b; tke Chinese 
Mitrxi^^t jpevolutionaries (prelearning, annihilj^tion of identity, 
introduction of a. nev identity, validation of. this nev identity, and 
■aiatenance) , and' the iaplications of thought rleforB for the study of 
httian coa^nication. (CC) 
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THOUGHT REFORM . COERCION , AN£ PERSUASION ; 
A PHENaiENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 



TO THE EOlM^TilONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION^ CENTER (ERIC) AND 

USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM," ' ^i**.^ C^^^^A 

^ The e»tensiveness and diversity of prgtest in the nineteen-sixties forced ^ 
the re-examination of the scope of rhetorical theory, Jocusing attention in 
particular upon the distinction betwSen persuasion and coercion. Is coercion, 
the resort to threat to achieve change, within the province of rhetoric? If ' 
coercion is a rhetorical tactic, how does it function? And can coercion ever 
be moraHy-4astified?l 

^Whilfe interest in coercion has continued, the nineteen-seventies have 
contributed a somewhat differtot direction' to rhetorical theory by fostering 
renewed concern with epistemological issues. Foundations have been- laid for 
a phenomenologicai approach to rhetorical theory. Reality, it i^s argued, 
gains meaning through human symbolic interaction; the definition. Interpreta- 
tion,"' evaluation, and response to even the simplest sensory events are pro-' 
foundly shaped by the necessity of- humans to shape their yiew of reality mutu- 
.ally, through communicative interaction. 2 , 

The purpose of this paper is to examine "thought reform," using insights 
from a phenomenologica,l view of rhetoric to explain the nature and impact of 
this profound form o£ coercion. This analysis should demonstrate the utility 
of phenomenology in analyzing communication processes, clarify the coercion- 
persuasion issue, and reveal the dynamic^- of one of the most significant forms, 
of behavior change that is in use today. After a brief initial definition of 
thought reform, it viH bja. possible tp; place the ^study of this phenomenon with- 

* ' ' ih the on-going discussion of coercion as rhetoric and of the {Phenomenology of 

humin coomutiication, leading to an analytical description of the-dynamics of 
the^thought reform process itself. It>i8 important to note that, although most 
of the examples of thought reform discussed jyi^this papfer concern inmates in 

* Chinese thought reform prisons or "Revolutionary College^ analysis of the 
process of thought reforn/ yields important insists about a number of Western 
institutions including, in particular, movements for social dir. cultur^ l^b^^^^^ ^ 

tion. * ' * \ . , , ^ ^ 

Thought reform, sometimes called "brainwashing," is a calculated strategy 
*of social action designed to create experiences of dramatic individual ideolo- 
gical conversion through tha skillful manipulation of communicative behavior . 
♦ - on intrapersonal, interpersonal, and public levels. The, practice of thought 
^ reform was developed by the* original core of the Chinese Marxipt revolution, 
under the leadership of, Mao Tse-tungv Derived from Russian Communist confession- 
extraction techniques, it has been elaborated into a comprehensive system, that 
thoroughly permeates Chinese society. ' Since its formulation,, various aspects 
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of thought reform have been adajited for use by the Vietnamese National Libera- 
tl5)n Front, the governments of Cuba and Algeria; and otheF revolutionary groups, 
-possibly Including the Symblonese Liberation Army in the United States In 
/*cds comprehensive form, thought refoifm has become ••consciousness raising-^ in 
the'W<;>men*S and Gay liberation movements^^ • ^} 

In the past, examination of coercion has concentrated on relativelyjiis- 
crete instances of threat used to' gain compliance with specific .demands. , Parke 
Burgess offers the ultimatum "Your money ot.your life^^ as the paradigm instance 
of^oercfive communication Wile James Andrews indentif ies the limitation of 
choice,' often through issuance of non-negdtiable-^demands, as coercion. 5 Others 
cite •'unreason^^ as .the defining quality pf coercion; coercive behavior, they 
say, tra^^s the "seat of inteUec^^ for the ••seat of the pants."6 The core of 
jcoerclon as it has been discussed by rhetQrical theorisjts seems to rest >in the 
'violation of the freedom of choice of the "victim." ^ - 

The Basic Process lof Thought Reform. 

Thought reform is n6t a di§crTe|e, identifiable instaiice of threat used to 
gain compliance but, rather^ a relatively long-term process during which threat *^ 
underlie all experiences. The purpo se is not to gain compliance but to produce * 
conversion.. An ^'initiate^' in thought re fo mi may not metely 'comply with demands 
» out of fear of punishment; s/he must 4eveIop ^the conviction that* the desired 
•behavior is right and become internally-ifiotivated to perform the proper acts* 
; - This process undermines the fundamental f^listinctioh that has been upheld 
between persuasion and coercion, a distinction founded' on the ,coiffcept of ••free- 
dom of choice." ^In a statement echoed by other authors, Andrews cited politi- . 
caj scientist Yve^ Simon who observed that, / - ^ 

' ►^•Roug^hly a m^n is subjected to. coercion when ^ower originating 'out- 

"^side himself causes him to act or be^acted upon against his inclina- , ^ 

tion,' . ... 'Pexfsuasion, ori the other band, is a moral process. 
• To' persuade a man' is to awaken in hind a voluntary inclination ^toward \ 
a certain course of action. Co</rcion conflicts with' free choice; 
persuasion imp^i^s the operation of free choice.'' ^ 

Thought refomr transforms the ^ery bss^s^tipon whlxh choice "la founded p this-^A 
transformation removes the necessity of ••fbrciog^l a person' to act ^^^5^^^^^^ 
his/het "free choice." It is as if the person faced with the ulti?^f^ "Your 
/money or your life," responded with ^otfal honesty, ••Take my money, it is as^ -__ 
' much yoyrs as mine." ^The coercioa is not ad hoc , tied "to particular choices. 
It occurs much, earlier and more deeply. It i^ not necessary to coerce a person 
to do something if s/he can be cocfced.to be the sort of .person who would, by 
the operati5*^of "free choice^^^ perform the desired actf. 

' The key questiohs becomes: what do we mean by ••free choica?^^/ ••Freedpm 
of choice" ^of ten operates as an undefined God-term in discussions of coercion 
and persuasion, but its meaning is not without ambiguity. The phenomenological 
approach to rhetoric offers some insight into the operation of choice and the 
nature of freedom. 

' ' The choices of an individual are based upon the pattern of beliefs, *tti- 
ttide^, values, arid norms that constitute his/her ••orientation!^ to the world.© 
This orientation i^^gained through symbolic interaction with significant others 
over^tiitfe. The, individual's relationship with "realit/^ is not direct but is 



mediated by symbolj^clty; one creates meaning through interactions with others 
.,and with-the environment, itself laden with symbolic significance. ^As Burke 
has observed, we perceive r,eality through ••terministic screens" which shape not 
only what we value or desire, but also \Aat we actually' see and believe to con- 
stitute reality itself. We live in a universe that .is futtdamen tally ^symbolic. 9 

Each individual learns to be human \)y learning the syc^ol-using of va, par- 
ticular -sacial group. Beconiing a member of a society- consists of entering into 
Its perspective, adopting its orientation, and consequently making choices con- 
sonant with those, of other members of the societyl ••Society,'" in this sense^, 
may be a family or clan or a larger group. A naj^on, such as the flnited States, 
is generally composed of many such societies which share some common ••national^' 
features but also conflict with one another in regard to other aspects of their 
various orientations.^^ t — ~~ ' . * 

In this context, ••Free choice^^ means being free to make decisions congruent 
with one^s owp. orientation add not bein^ compelled to act as ^if one h^ld the • ^ 
orientation of an&ther social group. :This echoes Simon Vs distinction between 
persuasion and coerct^on: persuasion awiikens a ••voluntary indlinQation^^ while 
coercion subjects its victim to power originating outside him/herself. The 
bases of ifree choice or voluntary inclination are., hpwever, not entirely *indf - 
vidual; they are^an integral part of the orientation formulated. by the individual 
, in interaction with his/h^r social group. ^ 
Thought reform, functions through systematically. rooting out the initiate s 
previous orientation' ana"^arefully implantinfe^and. nurturing a new ori«ta|:ion 
' fostered by a new social group. \ The new social group may^be a religious sect, 
a political Ngroup, or an_e^idting social institution such as a mental hospital. 
As Edgar Schein observed in^^oncTuding his analysis of "coercive persuasion," 
American prisons, mental hospitals, cpnvents, monasteries ,v milieu therapy cen- 
ters, boarding schoolsV^nd military training <:amp6 utilize processes similar ^ 
to tlfose of thought refbrm. The qualities that define these institutions in- 
clude separation from previoua^ocial relations; de-personalisjation by;removal . 
of identifying markers sucb^ as clothing, individual hair stylef, and tosn^etics; 
att^pted imposition of an institutionally sanctioned set of ideas i values, and 
norms; compulsion to perform certain ?cts and refKiin from others; organization 
into small groups for work oii therapy; presentation of iJ^stitutional^^ards * 
for conformity with the official ideology. ' . v .J^^-'-;-" - - 

Ia.ad'ditloa-to -•!total:_institufelons,^^ thought' reform process /if reflected 
in the religious and political conversion experiences -of nbn- i iiat i t u t ional i zed 
individuals inc^luding participants in such social and cultural'. liberation move- 
ments as F^inism, Black Power, Gay Liberat^ion, and Chicano Liberations,-^ Anthony 
F. C. W^llace^b disjcoASlon of the ritual learnidg process, whidh parallels the 
—tho^t reform process, was derived f rom n crofi^s -cultural e^camination of reli- 
gious experiences.il Gerlach and Hine, examining, instances of^ political and ^ 
religious conversion, discovered a similar pi^ocessf.l^ While such religious and 
political conversions generally opcur outside. institutions ^nd^are^ entirely 
voluntary, they follow a pattern that approximates sjrstematic thought reforn^ 
and may be experienced, bv .the > initiate , as if they wfere condqctetij .within \ 
total institution. For the zealous convert, the re?.iglQU8. or political group. ^ 
becomes a total/ly engulfing institution l^itch satisfies personal, so^flal, Intel 
lectual, and spiritual needs. Though the initiate^'may not llvp with 'the group 
and may continue to work at a regular job,.s/he -Is i?re-occupl©d with thoughts 
about the group and 'spends all available time read ingf', studying, iCtendtag 
meetings, talking to fellow members, and fengagiij^ in other ideologically ofie^ted 
activities." * ./ 
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It is possible that an individual can create .a total institution for him/ 
herself 'intersubjectively/ by focusing attention upon ideological groflp activi- 
^ ties and by^^intdrpreting all phenomena in terms of the ideology or orientation 
of the key reference group;; — Burke has made us aware, the world exists for 
us. only in'xhe particular way we Bee it. Our perspective, ify^ striye to maka- 
It con^lete and consistent, can become an individualized, adaptable, mbbile 
"total institution." , . 

~ Thoroughgoing Thought Reform: The Chinese System."' • > 

Th^ internal dynamics of the thought reform process, .as utilized in Chinese 
--j3xatlt.ptiQm,. .caixjl*..divtd(84.into sequential stages. Each stage has. a > 

relatively clear function and is achieved by specific manipulations of the ini- 
. tiate's conwinication envitonment'.l^ Each stage will be descrihBd_And ej^plained- 
in terms of the phenomenological perspective already, outlinW. 

The first stage in thought reform Is pre-leaming ; it consists of the indi- 
. vidual's accumulation of information about the iristJtution before becoming a 
part of it. If the' individual is interested in becoming, a Communist or a Pente- 
costal, 'for example; apd already has contacts' with members of the group, the 
.collection of information may he relatively intentional.- Oh the other hand, ^ 
prerlearning may be entirely incidental, even, systematically negative, as in \ . 
the case of American servicemen taken prisoner by the Chinese during the Korean 
war or Christian missionaries imprisoned for thought reform in China. 

Ethical evaluation of thought reform depends on the nature of the fire- 
learning; stage. It seems clear that arresting and impifisoning a person in . 
* order to produce an involuntary' conversion experience is Tinethical, if we 
assume agreement about the nature of individual "choice" and the use of "force" 
in the conversion experience. It is. a different matter, however, for an indi- 
vidual to choose, on the basis of reasonably complete jand accurate inforjnation, 
tFluhject him/herself to a poteatiaU-coiiYerBion experi^ence. This would appear 
~ to.be a taatter of free "choice" and quite ethical, even though the conversion • 

experience, once begun, may be extremely coercive. Such voluntary coercive * - 
■ experiences aire €ondoaed-even-in a ^democratic, society such as, ours , attested by 

the existence-of convents and monasteries, military academiies and, jlthough. 
" much weakened today, various "secret" societies. . 
Thodghtrre^onir becomes more intensive with stage two, the annihilation or 
identity , the first process that occurs within the confines of the institution 

^"^^Separdtion consists of physical removal from the old environment and total, 
immersion in the new one. as, for instance, in the case of an individual arrested 
and placed in prison with no visitors, no mail, and no access to the mass medi^. 
.Separation resides in the limitation of channels of comraunicaUon and control o^ 
the nature of commwiication within the available channels. Communication outside 
the institution is' either not permitted or heavily- censored and communication in- 
side must serve the goals of the institution, not the individual.. 
^ During stage two the individual participates in a.varie||^ of significant \ 
communication processes, including intrapersonal, interpersonal, small group, 
. and splaker-audieftce forms. Oa an intrapersonal level, the initiate is required 
to write autobiographies oi confessions, including an in-depth «'»«ly«J°,^^^Jh«. 
motives for previous behavior, and "ideological life. histories." which >ight 
begin two generations before the individual's birth. This process of thoiight \. 
and writing makes the individual increasingly self^^ware, particularly by 



learning to examine previous life experiences* from a .new "standpoint .J* The 
questioning tpight expire the autobiography, Id^feological commitments, or every- 
day activities, ' . • ^ \ ' * , - 
SmaH group communication is particulai^ly significant in the ^thought refdrm 
prdcesr as it is conducted In China. Every initiate is assigned to a Hsueh Hsl , 
or "stddy group,'' which will becofa^ the primary reference grouf for all indivi- 
46aJ.' behavior and will >royide co-participants for nearly all activities. Any . 
behavior, however trivial, is subject to tou cheng . "struggle," or "criticism", . 

,by all members of the group, including heavy emphasis Upon self-criticism. This 
criticism must be based upon the stanjiards of the institution: in a monastery . . 
otifi might be criticized for speaking too frequently or ^oo loudly; in ^ Chinese h 
prl^n, for jusing too much space while sleeping as this reveals "imperialist 
tendenqies.^ This study group might read and discuss relevant literature, 1^- . / 

^ eluding statements of party officials or revered leaderd^. Biblical excerpts, or 
other material depending on the nature of the gtoup. The individual, in. group 
discussions, must Irev^l all thoughts to the study group and retain- n^ pri^te 

^ viewi it thought reform is to sUcceed. • . 

In addition to intrapersoiial, dyadic, and small group communication each 
initiate participates in some large group communication. These large sessions - ' 
often consist of lengthy ^lectures \^ich form the basils for subsequent sessions 
of group study. ^ ^ 1 ^z. 

These forms of communication persist throughout- the thought reform process^ 
^ut are especiaU'y sign^.ficant during the annihilation of identity stage. The 

.•effects seem to be threefold: First, the process effectively removes previous 
iffterpersoiial support upon which ^the indiyudal's identity has depended. As 
Schein observes, "We know ourself primarilythrough others, hence attitudes 
toward self must be shared by at least those otheA who are most important^Jto ^ 

• Us.'^lS ... N , 

•For example-, an individual thinks of herself as generous; her frierids agree 
that she is generous and treat her as t^ey would a generous person,^ expecting. 

* her to behave generously with them and/with, others; their expectation validates 
'her own impress ion ^ihat 6he Ifl -generous r - The cycle in-conflUhatofy and satis- 
iying. J^emov^d from frlenHs 'an4 family and given no opportunity to behave gen- 

. erously, however, the segment of identity based on generosity must begin to_dis- 
integrate. She begins to doubt ^er^own generosity. The initiate can be -deprived 
of the normal social interaction necessary for his/her sense of himyhcrself and 
can- thereby be gradually deprive^ of .^ny s'trong awareness of hia/her own identity. 
* "Second, the limitations upon communication serve annihilatl^ of identity by 
' removing previous cohfceptual ..support . Besides depriving the trainee, of friends 
: who would support his/her old identity, the institution also deprives its .new 
. memhet ofrajiy outsi,d"e ,new's , information, iqterpretation," or explanation 6t pub- 
1 lie eventa that might confirm his/her old. pattern of thought. The individual 

is totally Imnersed in the infojcmtion^ and interpretation provided by the in- ^ 
J stitutionr*' 

\ /Since confirmation* is not available for old,idea6, they become vague, are 
! supported with leas confidence, and gradually Atrophy.. In contrast, strong 

support is, offered for the new orientation from the study group members ^as well 
> as^ Institutlonar fuhctionai^Ie8"yn d, e v e ntually by the Initiate through counter- 
att^tudi^nal advocacy. As/numerous studies of attitude change have shown, social 
pres^ur^' is effective^ in undermining the deviant beliefs of an Isolated lnd%Vi- 
dual.l^ ;Arid social pr^^ssureis multiplied many £ fines 1)y the engulflnjg. netware of 
; the total Institution. ; ^ ^ \ ' 

. Third:, annihilation of identity is furthered by intenslf ictatiOli of guilt*' , 
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«s a motive for cHange. The individual's autobiographies may form the basiT of 
this process as 'study group members and interrogators seekout inconsistencies 
in the" initiate's story. An illustrative case is provided" by the missionaries 
-held in' Chinese prisotis; these individuals, were cdmmitte^ to the highest Chris- 
tian principles yet, when examined closely, they often ^ound that their lives 
had been rlddlfed with contradictions*. An example of the process of "personal ^ 
dishonoring" leading Vo guilt Is provided by Llf ton: , , ^ ' 



Instructor: 



Priest: 



Instructor: 



Ptflest: 



"Do you believe man should serve others?" 
"Yes, of course I; do." 

"Did you havea servant In your mission?" 
"Yes, I did." • / 



Instructor: '"Who niade ypur bed in the lAdrning and swept ^the floor?" 



Priest: 



•My servant did this.-'' 



. Instructor:'' "You did hot live up to your doctrine -very well", dld^u^v; 

Father?" 17 • " \ 



Clergymen, of Course, are not alone In susceptibility to* guilt. An^ 
whether a social syst^em, symbol, system, or system of ethics. Implies a iIottLon 
of "perfection" or "order." Slnc^ humans are symbolr^slng animals, they.^re^ 
In Burke's terms, ."rotten with' perfection", and condemned to ^ullt: / " ' ' 



. '. . a drainatlstlc analysis shows^how the hegativlstla princlpli ^' 
guilt Impliclt'ln the nature of order combines with the- principles oC,, 
thoroughness (or "perfection") and subs.tltutlon that are characterls>*jj. 
^Ic of symbol systems In such a way that .the sacrificial principle ol m 
ylctlmage' (tHe "scapegbat") Is Intrinsic to human congregation. The 




Guilt can be handled In a variety of Ways.. Some societies are permeated 
with rituals of expiation for hunting-, fishing, cutting tries, brealclng taboos, , 
land other symbolic offenses.!? The Catholic bhurch offer's relief from. guilt 
through confession and penance. BurKW divides the bftslfc methods of purification 
Into mortiflcatipn and vlctimage. ^ ^ ' ■ r 

In vlttlmage, guilt is symbqlically or legallsticall:^ ladeo upon an "Id.eal 
victim who is then ritually expelled from sbcitety or slaughtered. Mortification- 
is a reverse process. The guilty person blame? . him/herself,. or some part of , 
him/herself"; the method of penance is to destroy^ symbolically or. literally, 
the offending part or. tendency. This symbolic destruction might takfe the form 
of fasting," prayer, meditation, abstention frbm sex, a pllgrimmage, or other 
voluntary hardship. Biblical illustrations Include "cutting off the hand that 
offends" aiid offering to sacrifice a beloved" child In self -punishment. -^o 

In thought reform, guiit may be expiated by only one ptocess:. mortlfica- 
tldto 'of/ the old identity. The Individual can gain Velease frqin tension and In- 
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Vernal conflict onlyby fully confessing his/her sins, destroying the orienta- 
•tlon that was the. source of sin, deeply repenting, and committing him/herself 
to If. life of giirity in accordance i/ith the personal identity and orientation ; 
promulgated by the iLnsfcltution., ' ^ \ ■ 

Ther;e 4s often an emotional crisis during the annihilation pf identity 
which ttsherS In the next stage in reform. The individifal might- l?r«ak down 
.•totally,.un4.ex the weight' of guilt. Walker's' infordants described an outbreak 
of hysteria and sobbing which -pften resulted in a .chain reaction among members 
of a study group. 21 Similar behavior has been described in the course of dra- 
matic religious conversion experiences. 22 Depending upon the Cultural, qtfntext, 
tbl? emotional crisis' might be enacted in hysteria, sobbing, speaking in tongues^ 
trance,, ecstatic dAncing, sexual license, br^other unusual .behavior. 23 
~ » Th6 next stage in thought reform is the introduction of a new identity or, 
more accurately" introduction of the bases for a new o^'ganization of beliefs,, 
attitudes, and values leading to new patterns Of social behavior . ■ 

The introduction of a new identifcjuha^ been called>"suggestion," "Re-Birth, 
and; "changing ."2^ The individual now takes off a new orientation based on the 
guidance o'f the institution. This stage has two important components.: The 
first IS the -internklization of the ideas which the initiate must accept and 
,the second is personal identification with an appropriate role model. The 
relevant ideas have been hinted "or implied during pre-learning and annj.hilation 
stages, but they become mor^ explicit Ind'-more meaningful during .this third 
stage. - The" principles of Marxism, for example,, may have been, lea r tied by rote " 
during the annihilation stage in a Chinese prison': After the emotional irlsls, 
the same ideas begin to take on genuine social and personal significance. 

Besides being constantly cr.iticized, the initiate pow finds help from gr6up 
members and interrogators in achieving the new identity. Acceptance of the^new 
orientation results in a period of release, leniency, liarmony, and growth. 

I-ntirnalizatiotf of the new-concepts involves mastering appropriate linguis- 
tic forms and adopting the "standpoint" of'the institution. 27. The institutional 
symbol system gradually invades -the subconscious mind, shaping what may be 
thought as well as spoken. 28 Those who pass through the program successfully 
achieve f "great sense Of relief" and. a feeling that "a closer bond had been' 
establi'shedui-e^en themselves-" and the government. "^^ . 

Adopting the "standpoint" of the institution means tliat the initiate must 
analyze every situation, even the most mundane, using the basic principles in- 
xulcated by the institution.' In- Chinese thought reform the iiiltlates must 
adopt the "people* 8 -standpoint," a Chinese version of Marxism-Leninism, in cris- 
ticizing his/her otm previous, "unreforme*" behavior. This part of the process 
is intertwined with the guilt -and mortification dev»loped in the previous stage. 
.The generalized loss of identity and sense' of guilt are given precise form and ' 
substkqce by application of the "people's standpoint" as a complex, detailed, 
thorough, and harsh ethical 'system. Bvery aspect of life is changed simply by 
changing the perspective from which it is viewed and this change in .perspective 
is, it seems to me, the conceptual core of persuasion that involves dramatic - 
change iff belief find behavior." Kenneth BCirke offers a useful explanation iiS 
descfibing ."orientatiop" as the balls* of "motivation." "Behavior, as he observes 
is logical ly.-rela ted to the, context ity which it occurs. But -the context itself 
is problematic'. If the' Individual^s^.erceptipn of the environjnent can be re- 
shaped- by a process of coercive 'persuasion, then hjpher behavior will be al- 
'tered to fit the new; scene. Thought preforin has 'struck ujidn the same, under stand- 
ing of motivation. Rather than attempting to change or re-direct the motives of 
art individual 'in a piecemeal fashion, the institution rather pursues a total re- 



def ifiition of the scenes Such dramatic re-orientation necessarily* liea<l^ to a ^ 
total alteration of iiDtivat||p. 

* 'The second part of the introduction of a new identitv^ ;tetage S'ervea^ to {>er- 
sonaiize further/the new conceptual system, linguistic sysfem, and "standpoint" 
through a. proc^ of Interpefsonal iderftlficattbn. At ^his point the initiate 
oi^ten selects a relatively advanced atudy group member or an interrogator ^s a 
model for htm/herself; The identification "psychologically transforms these . 
in4lyidual>' into highly credible informatiba sources/'-^^ This identification 
gradually -e3a ends to all of the institutional functionaries ^ as the p'risc?ner 
"identifies himself fully with his captors* £kt this point/ )ie is hapgy In^hls^ 
faith. He has been reborn/'^2 Xhe Initiate -flhallyr comes to identify with the 
Institution Itself, to anchor his/her concepts of self, others, and society In 
the Institutional system of thought, and to find great solace In this personal 
Identification with a powerful and seemingly heroic force. 33^ The graduate ts 
tra«?ormed from engageiaent In private Idfas and acts to total fusion with a 
transcendent Ideal enfcodled tn a powerful Institution. This conversion may b^ 
experl-enced as a deeply religious event, a peak expi^rience, a mystic trariscen-. 
derice, or a st^te of momentary possession i>v a supernatural power, 'depending 
upon the cultural cont/ext of the Initiate. 34 it Is an instance of profound 

pers.uasion. ; . . 

^The final Institutional stage of thought reform Is the validation, of new 
identity . Expurgation of the previous sense of self and the Introduction drlr 
new Identity are. Insufficient to congeal the new personality structure;. It ^must 
be endor^ed^ In a variety of social actions engaged In by'th^e Initiate. \ 

As Mao Tse-tuAg^wrote In 193^ In iin extremely influential statement; entitled 
"On practice," ' ' , , - \ , 

.Discover the tnith. through practice, and/ again through practlcie 
verify and develop th^ trut^. Start from* perceptual knowledge and ^ 
• actively develop It Into rational knowledge then start from rational 
; knowti^ge^and Actively guide ^revolutionary practice ta change both 
the subjective and the objective world. Practice, knowledge , agal^ 
practice, and a|aln knowledge. This form repeats Itself In endless 
cycles, and with each- cycle tYi^ content* of practice and knowledge 
rises to a* higher level. Such^is' the whole of the dialectical- . 
materialist theory o£ the unity of knowing and dolng.3S » 

The study of •!Dn Practice" and the iervent attempt to fulfill, Its precepts^ re- 
'sult In pArtJLclpatlon In national campaigns and In Competitions, among the study 
groups to re^d mare, / study longer, work harder in phe fields, or excell In other 

activities. ^ ^- • , 

^Practice Is, of course', accompanied by continued criticism so that the 
Icimlng situation contldues to be thorough and Intense. ^Correct" behavior 
is rewarded with personal pride and telnfotcedr by social approval. 

NBesldes enacting the new Ideology; Initiates also find validation b^new 
identity In the renewal of positive sbclal relational Because o^ their mastery \ 
of tb* new terminology and "standpoint," the initiates have a communication \ • 
code^ linkeil to a "world view"* whicti opens avenues for sharing friendship, com- 
panldnship, telling jokes, planning ^for the future, isjnd, in general resuming 
ttormar' social^ exchange. 36 * . 

• J .the final phase of thought reform, maintenance > oontlnurfg as long as the ^ 
Initiate remain* a member of the flock* In China, the reformed Individual will 
be placed In a job, wilt participate in a stable social support system, and will 



join a new study group* wbich will continue'^^i!ndefiniteljrto*rf ipforce. the "cor- 
rect" orientation. ' z' ^ a;^/ ^ * ' ^ 

Maintenance is achieved bpth by. fuccfessf^il repetition>if routine activities 
conducted in a "correct" manner and participation in occasional dramatic epi- 
sodes af ideologically significant activity' such as national movements (e.g. 
th^ "Three Anti/' "Hate America/' "S^nitatibn,") 37 ^, 

"A numbet of^ significatft valriables influerice the probability of permanent^, 
conversion during thought reform. Some of *them are: ^ ^ ^ • ' 

*whether thought reform w^s Vorl,untary; ^ i 

' *whether the initiate was ^sp^ciallyptone to guilt; 
^ *hbw thorough and well -administeted t^Jie thought reform proce^'s was;- 
\ *wliether the initiate maintained any illicit contact with the outside 

world; afid * * ' * ^ . 

*whethj|r there .were significant provisions *f or maintenance after 
release.38.v - *^ ' ^ 

• ■ . ' . / ' 

' * ^ ^> 

It is certain that thought refprm is an extremely powerful technique on^ at 
least fi temporary basis. ^ If*suitable circumstances, including appropriate ^main- 
tenance are provided, thought reform has profound, long-^term' effects on the Be- 
liefs^; attitudes, values, and behavior of the individual subjected to it; On i 
natitmal scale, thought reform can contribute significantly to .large^sc^le so- 
cial; reorganization. ' , * ' 

• Implications of Thought Reform ^ :> 

for the Study of Human Coramuntcation * ^ ' 

• " The study thought ireform is important ^to sfcholars interested in communi- 
cation apd social influence not simply because of it undo^bted international 
political significance but because understandijxg of thought rieform can contri- 
bute to our understanding of the creation and re-cteation o£ identity, whether ^ 
within the "ndrmal" confines of the family or in instances qf conversion to * 
religious and political movements. . ^ . ^ * * v > 

In-regard to the definition and ethic« of coercion, the s|judy of thought 
reform suggests that the jnost profound form of coercion^ is* notf'xhat which /re- 
quires specific, ad hoc; threats of fprcje but^ rather*, th« thorough tra^fortaa- . 
ition of an individual, through long-term coercion, which changes all of his/her 
subsequent behavior. The thought reform.,,Rrocil^ musjf be considered a coercive 
effort to alters identity, though the threat ei^oyed. is more subtle than "Ydur 
money or your life." The threat is that the initiatej^ill so totally lose his/ 
her identity that s/he will, on a psychological level, no longer ex^st. As 
Lifton observes, 

the initiate is totally cut off from the essential succor^a| affec* 
tlonate communication and relatedness, wlthoufc which he cannot, sur- 
vive. And at the ^same time, his increasing self -betrayal,' sense of 
guitlt, and Ills loss- of Identity all join to estrange him from him- 
self or at least from the self which Jie tias known% He can conr 
- . template, the fu'ture with only hoRelessness and dread* Literally \ " ' • 
and emotionally, the^re^^eems* to be no escape from this hdrmetlcally- 
sealed antagonism. 39^ r ^ * • . ' . * 

The process of annihilation of Identity re^sults In "one of the mbst^ primitive 



«nd painful wnotions^knawn to nln, the fe?r Qf total annihilation."^© This 
threat; which i^s «)t to the mort;ai life t>ut to the psychological life, is the * 
£oerc£\n force Vhind thought' refomi . « * r . • , . 

TW*«ht reform adds;ful|her complekities to the ethical queetidns already 
8vrroun4ihg coercive . connunicatiifn^ Fitfft ^h,6ugh): reform makes clear thpt in- 
dividuals) of ten voluntarily submit themselves to coercive' processes. This was • 
,true Of rilany Chinese who voluntarily enftered. "Revolutionary Colleges" and many 
Aitteri^ans who entet 9onvents br monastaries.' ' . , ,. ^ = 4 ■ - 

' . Second, analysis of thought reform Raises speculation that we axe all co- ^ 
erced to some degree by fpmjlly, schools, InstitutionaVf.rewards and sanctions, 
4nd other social forces. Ve accept these systems, barely recogpire their coer- ^. 
cive elements* arid, if we give them 'thought , consider them ethical ^because we 
believe that their requirements are ''for our 'own good" as well, as* for. the ' good 
of society." Because institutioqal Qoercion.is all -pervasive and is endorsed 
by the orientations ormany social 8;r.oups, most cifcirenii are not conscious, of 
alternatives to thit which exists. Without some familiarity' with alternatives 
there is little reason to quesfion tlie. propriety of ttfe manifest "rules of the 
game." Our chariness aBout theke cpercive processes, hdwfiy^i;, is. of ten revealed 
indirectly, as in the parent-torchild maxim before a spankings "This is going 
to hurt me cjore than it is you." ; . • 

■♦rhird, while our society' is permeated with subtle forms of coercion, we / 
disapprove oply of coercion that is blatant- U its overt threat of force. The. ' 
hoodlum with a. knife engages in, coercion and Is -wrong" Whilp the employer with 
power, of . livelihood over hi^/her'.emiaoyees engages' in coercion and is right. / 
Thtf difference between these, two cases resides, fundamentally, in the coicept 
oif" freedom of choice." One may say "no" to' an employer more easily thaff one 
' may 2ay "no" to a potential miyrdereri Perhaps. . As this analysis of thought . 
reform has indiJited, choices are not made "/freely" by individuals alone; they^ 
are constrained by the orientation maintained_l?y a social group. The employer s 
coercion operates Within and reinforces the. of lentatlon of the existing sopifty 
while the hoodlum's ^ehavior challenges it. Depending upon this otientabion, 
the 'loss of income and the resultink loss of social standing, might be tantamount 
to 'the loss of life. The ultimate threat to human beings, routinely wielded by 
• families, frljends, and employers. Is the threat of asfrangement from social con- 
tact. The loss of relatednesf Is expeifienced , In 6xfc»eme Instances, as psycholo- 
gical or 'even physical death. ' . ' * / 

It would seem that Jiunan. relations. Including those between employfer and 
employe^e or teacher and studfent, may be noh'-coerclve only when both parties are' 
open to discussion,. -can miitually create ,values; and can jointly make choices 
•which affect them both. 41 Thl8*:sort of .egalitarian Interaction ^s extreidely " ' 
rare; most cba«nuni.catlon includes the. overt or covert reliance .upon, power to ' 

reach decisions. ■ . . j * ' 

beyond the global considerations just outlined, the' analysis of coerclvfe 

't>ersuasldn. In thought reform makes three specific contributions to rhetorlcalv . 
and conmudlcatlon theory.. First, the process of thought reform provides, a tfest 
case.pf the usefulness of a perspective In the study of triterpergonal Influence; 
Traditional concepts of ipersuaslon, such as. the use of rea8oned%rguinent and the 
Impact of source CredlWlity, contkbute to understWing of this Instance of . 

'persuasion, .Examination of tfte/unctlon of communlcatloni In the creation of. 

. Identity and social' |<?^^entatlori, however, erffers a note thorough and satls.fac-, 

tory explanation. ^"^ . . ' . , . ': 

Second, eacaminaplon of thought Mfom.from a phenomenqloglcal perspective 
trinscends the traditional dlvlsHins between the analys^ls of interpersonal and 



'public coimunlcation.- One of tlje functions of face-to-face coqmunication may 
be to persuade, when accumulated acros^ a large number of people, this becomes 
an instance of mass persuasion. More importantly, c6ncepts of orientation, 
motlvAtion, and iderttitjL contribute to th* ufler standing of communication pyo- 
ceasea/regardiess of setting- or purpose.: Kenneth Burke's rhetorical theory of* 
fer« as much insight into interpersonal feUtions as into public coofaunication. 

. Third, and perhaps mbst Important , 'this analysis suggests that those who 
are' interested id rhetorical study of social movements lal^X well begin to. 
. ej^ne movements from the "bottom up" as Well as from the "top down; a move- 
ment occurs lAen many oieople become converted .to a new orientation. ' ^^ers 
have' sought' the causes bf this conversion, or at leaSt a description oT^s 
progress, in the communication beha>^or ©f 'If aders; tttis has involved studyirife 
speeches, editorials, pamphlets, and tother "official" documents. While tlfis. 
'offetfi useful information about one aspect of movement, communication, one ndght 
' get closer tp the human dynamics of a'ocial change by studying, the 'individual .. 
cofiveraion experiences of members, the functions' of small groups in social move 
m'ents, and movement groups as "total institutions.'^ 



place of coerci^ in rhetorical theory has been taken up by a number of 
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drews, 10; Yves Simon, Philosophy of Democratic .Government (Chicago, 1951), 

9 * ' * ^ 

e'term "orientation" is employed, in this paper as interpreted by Kenneth 
rke. Permanence and Chfifige, 2nd rev; ed. (1954;-Indianapolis:-Bobbsr 
rrill 1965), particularly Cha. I and II. ^ Burke of f ers ,this definitions . 
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the bell a food-character for Pavlov's dogs). The accumulation and inter- 
rkiag of such character*- is «n orientation. It forms the tjasls of |XEec- 
acv for character telescopes the past, ^resen^ and future. . A sign, 

*••. * ■' ' ^ ■ ' ^ 
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Lch-ls her'e'jjiow, i^y hav^'got a significance out of the past that makes ^ 
« promise of the" future-. Orientation is thus a bund^f * of Judgments as 
litfw things ,were, 4ow they'are,.ahd h<w they may be. Th^^f of response, 
implicated in^ the character which an event has for ds^t^hoWS clearly th« 

-egral relationship between our metaphysics and our_ cgndudt. For in a 

itenent as to* how the world is, we .have implicit lodgments not only as 
bow the world 'may become but also as to what means we should employ to 

ice it so." (p. 14). . » . . • ' 
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